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STATISTICS OF COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE WOMEN. 

By Mary Roberts Smith, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Sociology in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



The oldest women college graduates are now about 65 
years of age ; until 1880, however, women did not go to 
college in any considerable numbers. Time enough has only 
just elapsed, therefore, to make statistics of marriage and 
child bearing possible. An acquaintance with several thou- 
sand college women and their families, and a residence in 
five colleges of different types, extending over a period of 
thirty years, has given the writer an opportunity of hearing 
all phases of women's education discussed. It can scarcely 
have failed to give a background for the interpretation of 
statistics bearing upon the comparative results of the gen- 
erally prevalent systems of education for women. The 
following data have been collected, with the approval of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnse, a body of over 2000 
women, of whom more than 600 are married. The inquiry 
has not been limited exclusively to them, but includes women 
graduates of other colleges than those admitted to member- 
ship. Heretofore the college women have been compared with 
that vague standard, the " average " women of the Census ; 
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it is just to compare them only with women of the same social 
class, and of approximately the same age, who have been 
educated in other ways. For the controversy is no longer as 
to whether a woman shall be educated, but as to how she shall 
be educated. 

The object of this paper is to show, so far as can be shown 
by the statistical method, whether college women differ as to 
age of marriage, child-bearing capacity, health, income, and 
the class of men they marry, from their sisters, cousins, and 
friends who were educated in other ways. Many other facts 
would have been interesting to ascertain, but it was deemed 
wiser to make the schedule so simple that even the busy 
mothers of young children would reply. Certain physiological 
questions were omitted in order not to tresspass upon another 
and more extended inquiry which was begun some time ago 
by another investigator. 

In order to avoid clumsy repetition the college women will 
be referred to throughout the paper as Class A, and the non- 
college women as Class B. 

The tabulations and diagrams were made by Mr. Walter 
E. Nichols, Stanford, '99,, a student of social statistics, to 
whom I am indebted also for many valuable suggestions. 
The schedule blank used was as follows : — 

1. Where was your academic, collegiate, or later education obtained ? 

Degrees, if any ? Honors or scholarships, if any ? 

2. At what age did you marry ? How long married ? 

3. How many children have you had ? 

(a) Now living (sex and age of each) ? 

(6) Now dead (sex and age of each at death) ? 
Cause of death ? 

(c) Number still-born ? Number of miscarriages ? 

i. Are your children delicate, moderately well, or robust ? 

If any are delicate, why ? 
6. Did you have delicate, fair, good, or robust health before marriage ? 

If delicate or fair only, was there any special cause for it ? 
6. Do you have delicate, fair, good, or robust health now ? 

If this reply varies from question 5, to what do you attribute the 
change ? 
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1. Where was your husband's later education obtained ? 
Degrees, if any ? 

What is your husband's occupation ? 
What was your own occupation before marriage ? 

How many years pursued ? 
Is your average yearly joint income less than f 2000 ? 
Between f 2000 and $5000 ? Over f 5000 ? 

10. Do you live in city, suburbs, or country ? 
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TABLE I — A. 

Three Hundred and Forty-three College-bred Married Women, by Institutions, 
with Degrees, Honors, Fellowships, and Scholarships. 



Name of Institution. 



Boston University 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

California, University of 

Chicago, University of 

Colorado, University of 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Iowa, University of 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kansas, University of 

Leland Stanford Jr. University . . . 
Mass. Institute of Technology.. . . . 

Michigan, University of 

Nebraska, University of 

Northwestern University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Radcliffe College 

Smith College 

Syracuse University 

Vassar College 

Vermont, University of 

Wellesley College 

"Wisconsin, University of 

Woman's Medical College (N. Y.). 
Woman's Medical College (Phila.) 

Gottingen, Berlin 

Zurich 

Totals 



s i 



a O 



6 
13 

1 

1 

23 

1 

5 
3 
4 

20 
1 
7 

16 
1 



44 
11 

83 

1 
50 
20 



SI Q 



so S3 

9 % 

8 ° J 



(D.Sc, 



(UL.D.) 1 



1 

1 

(D.D.S.) 2 



14 



a 



13 
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Table I — A gives in detail by institutions the degrees, 
honors, fellowships, and scholarships taken by Class A; 
eleven women took the bachelor's degree at institutions not 
to be ranked in this list, but a master's degree taken later 
entitled them to be counted in Class A. Of the total number 
15 per cent took master's degrees, 23 per cent took honors 
or held fellowships and scholarships ; 53 per cent took their 
bachelor's degree at one of four women's colleges (Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr), and 41 per cent at sixteen 
co-educational institutions ranging in location from Boston 
University to the University of California. 

TABLE I — B. 

Three Hundred and Thirteen Non-College Married Women : Sisters and 
Cousins Nearest in, Age, and Intimate Friends of Table A, By Schools, etc. 



Schools and Other Educational 
Institutions. 



Academy 

Advanced art study 

Advanced music study. . 

Chautauqua course 

High school 

Other public schools. . . . 

Manual training 

Normal school 

* Partial college course . 

Private schools 

Private Teachers 

Seminary 

Travel 



Totals.. 
Unknown.... 



Sisters. 


Cousins. 


Friends. 


7 


8 


16 


4 




6 


7 




9 


1 




2 


22 


17 


50 


13 


8 


23 


1 




1 


3 


3 


8 


7 


1 


20 


23 


11 


58 


4 


1 


11 


10 


4 


21 




2 


7 


102 


55 


232 



Total. 



31 
10 
16 

3 
89 
44 

2 
14 
28 
92 
16 



* This includes those who attended college only a year, and those who attended colleges 
of a rank not higher than seminaries or normal schools. 



Table I — B shows similar facts concerning 313 married 
women, sisters and cousins nearest in age, and friends of 
Table A, who did not go to college, but were educated in 
other ways. Of these, 305 give their education in 389 dif- 
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ferent schools ; some were educated partly in a public school 
and partly by private tutors ; others graduated at a high 
school or a private school, and afterward traveled abroad or 
studied art or music. If the advanced art and music study 
and travel be left out of account, the remainder of the 389 
educational opportunities are almost exactly divided between 
public and private schools. 

It has generally been supposed that going to college delayed 
marriage ; just how much it does so is shown by Table II — 
A and B. The mean age of marriage for Class A is 26.3 
years ; for the sisters, 24.2 years ; for the cousins, 24.7 years ; 
and for the friends, 24.2 years ; an average for Class B of 
24.3 years. Thus it appears that the marriage of a college 
women is postponed two years as compared with her non- 
collegiate relatives and friends. The number of the cousins 
(44) is too small to admit of any inference being drawn from 
the variation in age at marriage from that of the sisters. 
The second half of the table illustrates the postponement of 
marriage in a slightly different way : the average number of 
years of married life of Class A, 9.6, is three years less than 
their sisters, 12.6, two years less than their cousins, 11.7, and 
two and a half years less than their friends, 11.1. Fig. II — 
A and B illustrates graphically the conclusion reached in 
the consideration of Table II — A and B ; Fig. II — C the 
same by age groups in still another way. 

The postponement of marriage in the case of Class A as 
well as the percentage of women married at each age up to 
37 in both classes is shown in Table II — C. Only 2 women 
of Class A married before 21 years of age, while 17 sisters, 
2 cousins, and 25 friends, or 8 per cent of Class B, married 
before that age. After that, Class A steadily gains on Class 
B in the proportion marrying at each age, until between 33 
and 34, 94 per cent of each class is married ; after 34, Class 
A slightly surpasses Class B. 

Table II — C shows not only that Class B married earlier 
than Class A but also that the non-college relatives and 
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TABLE II— A AND B. 

Numbers and Total Years of Married Life of Women of Both Classes 
Marrying at Specified Ages. 



' Number Women Marrying 


Total Number of Years of Married Life of 




at a Specified Age. 


Women Marrying at a Specified Age. 


Age 
at 


< 

Cfl 

3 

M 

£ 
o 

y 


Non-College. 
(Class B.) 


CO 
CO 

03 

3 

a 
iX 

© 

y 


Non-College (Class B). 


Marriage. 


CO 
CO 

5! 


CO 

g 

'co 
O 

O 


4 

a 

CD 

'S 


Sisters. 


Cousins. 


Friends. 


IT 




1 








25.00 






18 




3 




4 




88.00 




70.00 


19 




7 


1 


9 




117.50 


21.00 


156.33 


20 


2 


6 


1 


12 


47.33 


107.50 


18.00 


247.50 


21 


9 


10 


3 


11 


86.50 


176.00 


54.00 


149.58 


22 


18 


7 


5 


16 


214.67 


88.00 


69.58 


198.40 


23 


36 


6 


5 


28 


441.50 


82.00 


56.50 


276.33 


24 


a 


8 


10 


20 


517.20 


49.20 


150.00 


214.30 


25 


18 


11 


6 


13 


520.20 


116.10 


51.50 


115.20 


26 


44 


3 


1 


16 


334.00 


27.50 


5.00 


190.20 


27 


32 


4 


4 


13 


265.30 


38.00 


45.00 


164.20 


28 


21 


3 




24 


167.20 


51.00 




156.90 


29 


24 


2 


1 


6 


189 50 


9.00 


2.50 


41.00 


30 


22 


4 


1 


7 


167.90 


29.50 


7.00 


50.70 


31 


8 


2 


1 


1 


74.20 


9.00 


9.00 


11.00 


32 


5 


4 


1 


2 


48.50 


24.20 


14.00 


13.00 


33 


10 


1 




2 


109.50 


8.00 




34.00 


34 


5 




1 


3 


25.60 




4.50 


17.80 


36 


5 


1 




1 


45.20 


6.00 




15.00 


36 


2 








2.50 








37 


2 




1 


1 


8.70 






4.00 


6.50 


38 


1 








6.50 










39 


1 






1 


9.00 








3.00 


40 




















41 


1 








1.00 










42 






1 










1.50 




43 




















44 








1 










2.00 


45 




















46 








1 










2.50 


47 




















48 




















49 






1 










1.10 




Totals, 3i 


7 


83 


44 


192 


3282.00 


1051.50 


514.18 


2135.44 


Mean age 2( 


.3 


24.2 


24.7 


24.2 










Average, 










9.7 


12.6 


11.7 


11.1 
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TABLE II — c. 

Percentage op Class A and Class B, and of Eight Hundred and One Non- 
College Relatives and Friends of Both Classes Married at 
Specified Ages. 



Per cent Married at Specified Ages. 



Age 
at 


Of Class 


Of Class 


Of Non-College 
Friends and Relatives 


Of Non-College 
Friends and Relatives 


Marriage. 


A. 


B. 


of Class A. 


of Class B. 


17-21 




8.00 


17.64 


13.56 


21 


0.30 


13.40 


26.69 


24.26 


22 


8.00 


21.00 


35.98 


38.68 




19.10 


29.70 


46.94 


51.67 




45.40 


42.00 


57.67 
67.96 
73.77 


61.83 




55.80 
63.20 


75.11 




58.30 






80.76 




67.80 
74.00 




80.48 
84.28 
86.06 


85.36 


28 


76.10 
84.60 


88.75 




81.10 






92 70 




87.50 
90.00 




90.98 
92.54 
94.77 


95.24 


31 


91.00 
92.20 


95.52 


32 


91.20 


95.80 


33 


94.30 


94.50 


95.44 


96.37 


34 


95.80 


95.50 


95.88 


96.37 


35 


97.30 


96.90 


97.22 


98.34 


36 


98.00 


97.20 


97.66 


98.62 


37 + 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



friends of Class A married earlier than either Class A or Class 
B, and that the non-college friends and relatives of Class B 
married earliest of all, viz. : — 

50 per cent of Class A married between 25 and 26 years of age. 

" ' " B " " 24 " 25 " " " 

" " " " " A's friends and relatives married between 23 " 24 " " " 

" " " " " B's " " " " " 22 '• 23 " " " 

The lines drawn across the columns at 75 per cent and 90 
per cent, respectively, show the same peculiarity. The effect 
of the kind and degree of education in delaying the marriage 
of both college and non-college is strikingly apparent. 
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TABLE II — D. 

Average Age at Marriage of Class A and Class B by Number of Years 

Married. 





Married 10 Years 
or Less. 


Married from 10 to 
20 Years. 


Married 21 Years 
and Over. 




A. 


B. 


A. 


B. 


A. 


B. 


Average age at marriage . . 


26.8 


25.9 


26.1 


24.2 


24.2 


21.6 



Table II — D also shows that the age of marriage for both 
classes has been getting later and later ; those that were 
married at the earlier ages — for the most part — are those 
who have been longest married. This would be inevitable 
as the entrance requirements of colleges have been gradually 
growing more severe during the past 30 years, thus post- 
poning the age of admission and graduation, and presumably 
of marriage for Class A, as well as prolonging the period spent 
by Class B in public and private schools. In England in 
1891 the average age of spinsters marrying was 24.8, and of 
spinsters of the professional and independent classes, 26.4. 
In Massachusetts for the twenty-year period, 1875-95, the 
average age of spinsters marrying was 25.4. The marriage 
of educated women is seen by comparison not to have been 
postponed so much beyond that of the average population as 
might have been expected. 

Table III — A and B shows the number of living children 
of both classes bf age and sex. Class A has an average of 
55 per cent male children and 45 per cent female ; Class B 
as a whole averages 47.7 per cent male and 52.3 per cent 
female ; the curious variation of the sisters' (46 per cent 
male) and the cousins' children (43.6 per cent male), on the 
one hand, and the friends' (53.6 per cent male), on the other, 
is unaccountable, except on the supposition that the basis of 
numbers is too small. This is scarcely adequate, however, to 
account for the wide difference between the children of Class 
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TABLE III— A AND B. 
Living Children of Both Classes by Age and Sex. 



Age of Children in 
Years. 



Of 343 College 
Mothers. 



F. Total. 



Of 313 Non-College Mothers. 



Sisters. 



F. 



Cousins. 



M. 



F. 



Friends. 



F. 



Total. 



Under 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 '.. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33../ 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

Age unknown 

Age and sex unknown 

Total number 

Total per cent 



26 
24 
26 
22 
20 
13 
20 
14 
16 
14 
15 
20 
8 
10 
7 
4 
5 
5 
6 
1 
2 
2 



1 

1 

1 
1 
10 



17 

20 

19 

10 

17 

20 

21 

10 

20 

8 

9 

11 



8 

7 

9 

6 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 



43 
44 
44 
32 
37 
33 
50 
24 
36 
22 
24 
31 
17 
18 
14 
13 
11 
6 
11 



2 

1 

15 



34 
32 
33 
35 
37 
38 
41 
34 
26 
20 
18 
17 
8 
20 
11 
20 
8 
12 
15 
9 
10 
4 
5 
4 
2 
7 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 



312 

55 



254 
45 



54 



31 
43.6 



40 
56.4 



186 
53.6 



161 
46.4 



584 
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A (55 per cent male) and of Class B (47.7 per cent male). 
In an average population the proportion of children born 
is 52 per cent male to 48 per cent female. The basis of 
numbers is undoubtedly too small to warrant any discussion 
of the bearing of these facts upon the current theories of sex. 

TABLE IV— A AND B. 
Number of Living Children Per Years of Married Life in Both Classes. 



be u 

«3 



17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20. . . . 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.. . 
29.... 
30.... 
31.... 
32.... 
33.... 
34.... 
35.... 
36.... 
37.... 
38.... 
39.... 
40.... 
41.... 
42.... 
43.... 
44.... 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

Total.. 



Total Number of Years 
of Married Life. 



47.3 

86.5 

214.6 

441.5 

517.2 

520.2 

334.0 

265.3 

167.2 

189.9 

167.9 

74.2 

48.5 

109.5 

25.6 

45.2 

2.5 

8.7 

6.5 

9.0 

1.0 



3282.3 



25.0 

158.0 

294.8 

373.0 

379.6 

356.0 

414.9 

413.6 

282.9 

222.7 

247.2 

207.9 

52.9 

87.2 

29.0 

51.2 

42.0 

22.2 

21.0 

10.5 

3.0 



1.5 
2.0 
2.5 

1.8 
3702.4 



Number of Living 

Children. 



7 
16 



81 
52 
34 
16 
31 
10 
9 
14 
6 
3 



B. 



3 

17 
44 
53 
42 
60 
87 
77 
49 
40 
28 
28 

9 
16 

6 
12 

5 

6 



Number of Years of Married 
Life to Each Child. 



6.76 
5.40 
6.13 
6.40 
6.63 
5.91 
4.12 
5.10 
4.91 

11.93 
5.42 
7.42 
5.40 
7.82 
4.26 

15.08 



8.33 
9.30 
6.70 
7.03 
9.03 
5.93 
4.76 
5.37 
5.77 
5.56 
8.82 
7.42 
5.84 
5.45 
4.83 
4.28 
8.40 
3.70 
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In Table IV — A and B the apparent gain to the popula- 
tion through the earlier marriage of Class B is very striking. 
Class B beginning to marry at the age of 17 has 477 years of 
married life and 64 more children than Class A who begin 
to marry at 20. No woman of either class who married after 
the age of 35 has any living children. Consequently the 
child-bearing period lies between 17 and 35 years for Class 
B and between 20 and 35 for Class A. Dividing the total 
years of married life of each class by the number of living 
children of each class, respectively, it appears that Class A 
bore one child to every 5.97 years of married life, while Class 
B bore one child to 6.71 years of married life. If the 477 
years of married life and the 64 children be subtracted from 
the totals of Class B the number of years of married life to 
each child varies only a quarter of a per cent, *. e., 5.97 for 
Class A, 6.22 for Class B. Thus it appears that the college 
women bore more children per years of married life than the 
non-college women in spite of the earlier marriage of Class B. 

Having ascertained the average number of years of married 
life to each child in both classes with certain antecedent data, 
the next step is to discover the number of children per woman. 
Table V — A and B gives this fact in conjunction with 
several others. Class A has borne on the average 1.65 chil- 
dren in 9.6 years of married life ; while Class B has borne 
1.875 children in 11.6 years of married life. This corroborates 
the results of the only English* statistics which are com- 
parable. Mrs. Sidgwick gives 1.53 as the number of children 
per marriage of English women students in 1890 and 1.81 
as that of their sisters. Absolutely Class B has borne a 
slightly larger number of children per marriage than Class A ; 
but in proportion to the number of years of married life 
Class A has borne 9 per cent more children than Class B. 
In both English and American statistics the number of chil- 
dren born to each year of marriage is slightly larger for the 

* Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry : Health Statistics of Women Students of Cambridge and 
Oxford and of their Sisters. Cambridge : University Press, 1890. 
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TABLE V— A AND B. 

Average Number of Living Children to Bach Woman by Age at Marriage 
and Number op Years Married. 





Percentage of Women 
Marrying at Each 


Avei-age Number of 
Years Married to 


Average Number of Living 
Children to Each Woman. 


■& b 


Age. 


Each Marriage. 




Class A. 


Class B. 


Class A. 


Class B. 


A. 


B. 


17 




.31 + 




25.00 




3.00 


18 




2.19 + 




22.57 




2.42 


19 




5.32 + 




17.34 




2.58 


20 


.59 + 


5.95 + 


23.66 


19.63 


3.50 


2.78 


21 


2.66 + 


7.52 


9.61 


15.81 


1.77 


1.75 


22 


5.32 + 


8.77 


11.92 


12.71 


1.94 


2.14 


23 


10.66 + 


12.22 + 


12.26 


10.63 


1.91 


2.23 


24 


12.13 + 


11.91 + 


12.61 


10.88 


1.90 


2.02 


25 


14.20 + 


9.40 + 


10.83 


9.42 


1.83 


1.63 


26 


13.02 + 


6.27 + 


7.60 


11.13 


1.84 


2.00 


27 : 


9.47 + 


6.58 + 


8.29 


11.77 


1.62 


1.38 


28 


6.21 + 


8.46 + 


7.96 


7.70 


1.61 


1.03 


29 


7.10 + 


2.82 + 


7.91 


5.84 


.66 


1.00 


30 


6.51 + 


3.76 + 


7.62 


7.27 


1.40 


1.33 


31 


2.36 + 


1.25 + 


9.28 


7.25 


1.25 


1.50 


32 


1.48 + 


2.19 + 


9.70 


7.32 


1.80 


1.71 


33 


2.96 + 


.94 


10.95 


14.00 


1.40 


1.66 


34 


1.48 + 


1.25 + 


5.11 


5.56 


1.20 


1.50 


35 


1.48 + 


.62 + 


9.05 


10.50 


.60 




36 


.59 + 




1.25 








37 


.59 + 


.62 + 


4.37 


5.25 








38 


.29 




6.50 










39 


.29 


.31 + 


9.00 


3.00 








40 
















41 


.29 + 




1.00 










42 




.31 + 




1.50 








43.. .. 


















44 






.31 + 




2.00 








45 


















46 






.31 + 




2.50 








47 


















48 


















49, ... 






.31 




1.08 








Totals.. 


100.00 


100.00 


9.60 


11.60 


1.65 


1.875 



college women than for the non-college women ; in both cases, 
also, the number of children per woman is slightly less for 
the college than for the non-college women. The 107 Ameri- 
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can women who took advanced degrees and honors have 
borne 1.61 children on the average, although the age of mar- 
riage of those who took the Ph.D. is somewhat higher than 
the average. 

TABLE VI— A AND B. 
Number of Childless Women in Relation to the Years of Marbied Life. 



Number of Years 
Married. 


Number of Childless 
Women. Class A. 


Number of Childless 
Women. Class B. 


Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 
10 
10 
6 
6 
5 
10 
5 
6 
1 
1 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 


3 

5 
7 
4 
6 
1 
5 

1 
3 
1 

3 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 


14 

15 

16 

11 

12 

6 

15 

5 

7 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

M.. ...... 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 


Per cent childless. . 


87 
25.36 


56 
17.89 


143 

21.79 



In Table VI — A and B 25.4 per cent of Class A and 17.9 
per cent of Class B are childless ; but it appears that 21 
women of Class A as against 8 women of Class B have been 
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married less than 2 years. If all who have been married less 
than 2 years be subtracted from the table, then 19.2 per 
cent of Class A and 15.3 per cent of Class B were childless. 
If the 87 childless women be subtracted from the total of 
Class A and the 56 childless women from the total of Class 
B, the child-bearing members of Class A have borne 2.21 
children per woman, and the child-bearing members of Class 
B 2.28 children per woman. It appears also that the mothers 
belonging to Class A have borne one child to every 4.82 
years of marriage, while the mothers in Class B have borne 
one child to every 5.51 years of marriage. If it be taken 
into account that Class A has been married on the average 

TABLE VII— A AND B. 
Dead Children of Classes A and B. 





Of Class A. 


Of Class B. 


Age of 
Mothers at 


f 


— 






GO 


1 




T3 

S . 




Marriage. 


- 

s 


pq 

02 


B 


- 




at 


U 
<X> 

a 
D 


fiO 




17 
















i 

6 
5 




18 






















19 




20 








2 














21 








4 














22 








6 


2 








4 


1 




23 








6 












i 
S 
1 
1 




24 








6 


3 












26 








5 


2 












26 








7 


1 








3 




27 








2 


2 










4 
4 

1 




28 








4 










5 
1 




29 








2 
4 


2 
1 










30 




31 








1 


1 

1 














32 




33 








2 










1 


1 




34 










1 










36 and over.. 
























Total dead... 10 


3 


9 


60 


24 


89 


14 


45 


33 
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2 j'ears less than Class B, it may be concluded that when 
the child-bearing period of both classes shall have passed, 
Class A will not only have borne more children per 3'ears 
of married life, but will probably have borne as many — 
possibly more children per woman than Class B. 

Table VII — A and B. Miscarriages as well as still-births 
have been included in this table. It is exceedingly doubtful, 
however, whether the figures have any value. Women hesi- 
tate to confess such misfortunes, and the internal evidence of 
the blanks shows that Class B was more reluctant to fill out 
this portion of the schedules than Class A. Including mis- 
carriages, Class A lost 25.2 per cent of all conceptions, while 
Class B lost only 23.6 per cent. If the miscarriages be 
omitted from both classes, Class A lost 12.8 per cent, and 
Class B 13.6 per cent. If, again, both miscarriages and still- 
births be omitted, it appears that Class A lost 11.5 children 
after birth, and Class B 11.6 per cent. The basis of numbers 
is too small to draw conclusions, but the result is of uegative 
significance as showing that there is no marked difference 
between the two classes in respect to mortality of children. 

table vm. 

Health of Children op Class A add Class B. 



Health. 


Children of 
Class A. 


Children of 
Class B. 


Totals. 


Per cent A. 


Per cent B. 




21 

250 

295 


27 
278 
282 


3.7 
44.2 
52.1 






47.4 








566 


587 


100.0 









Table VIII — A and B shows no striking difference in 
the health of the children of the two classes ; 96.3 per cent 
of A children, and 95.4 per cent of B children have satis- 
factory health. The slight difference there is, however, is in 
favor of Class A. 
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Table IX — A and B compares the health of the two 
classes before and after marriage ; the schedules exhibit four 
grades of health, — delicate, fair, moderately well, robust; in 
tabulation an improvement or decline of one grade was 
registered as one point. In the case of Class A the health of 
23.9 per cent improved, 15.7 per cent declined, and 60.4 per 
cent remained the same. Of Class B 24.1 per cent improved, 
17.6 per cent declined, and 58.2 per cent remained the same. 
The difference in the method of education has evidently 
made no marked difference in the health of either class after 
marriage. The conclusion arrived at is again chiefly nega- 
tive, there being only a slight difference in favor of Class A. 



TABLE X-A and B. 

Occupations Before Mabriagk of 343 A and 313 B Women. 



Occupations of Both Classes. 



Number 
of A. 



Number 
of B. 



Average Num 

ber Years Spent 

in each 

Occupation. 



Per cent of Total 

Number in each 

Occupation. 



Teaching 

•Home or domestic 

Clerical 

Studied or married upon gradu- 
ation 

Journalism 

Professional 

Philanthropic 

China painting and art embroid- 
ery 

Music study 

Singer 

Artist 

Working girl (saleswoman, 
typewriter, factory) 

Dressmaker and milliner 

Matron in State institution — 

No occupation 

None stated 

Totals 



100 

30 

9 

32 

4 
5 

5 



25 
32 



70 

61 
12 

12 

1 



2 
2 

5 

2 

1 
74 
66 



4.28 
2.91 
3.29 

3.50 
6.50 
5.20 
5.60 

2.00 



4.86 
3.02 
3.65 

2.00 

3.00 



7.50 
6.50 
12.00 

7.00 
5.50 
3.00 



55.4 
11.4 
2.6 

9.3 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 



7.3 
9.3 



22.4 
19.5 
3.8 

3.8 

.31 



1.6 
.63 
.63 

1.59 

.63 

.31 

23.60 

21.10 



100.0 



100.00 
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Table X — A and B shows that 55 per cent of the college 
women had been teaching 4.28 years each before marriage, 
while only 22.4 of the non-college women had been teaching 
4.88 years each. Of Class A 11.4 per cent, as compared 
with 19.5 per cent of Class B, remained at home until mar- 
riage ; 16.6 per cent of Class A, as compared with 44.7 per 
cent of Class B, either had no definite occupation before 
marriage or stated none. 

More than one-half of the college women were engaged in 
teaching, and nearly three-fourths in some occupation outside 
of their own homes before marriage. Less than one-fourth 
of the non-college women were engaged in teaching, and only 
slightly more than one-third were engaged in some occupa- 
tion outside their own homes before marriage. Evidently 
collegiate education for women results in wage earning; it 
may be that the girls who go to college are a selected class 
of greater initiative, or with the purpose of wage earning 
already formed, or it may be that this kind of education 
develops a desire to work ; whatever the cause, the result is 
a striking degree of economic independence before marriage. 

In Table XI — A and B it is apparent that 77 per cent of 
the college women married college or university men, that is, 
men as well educated as themselves ; it implies also that 23 
per cent of them married men whose education was nomin- 
ally, at least, inferior to their own. On the other hand, 51 
per cent of the non-college women married men whose educa- 
tion was technically, at least, superior to their own. This 
marked difference is further emphasized by the occupations 
of the husbands ; 65 per cent of the husbands of Class A are 
professional men, — 57 per cent, indeed, are teachers, lawyers, 
physicians, scientists, or clergymen ; while only 37 per cent 
of Class B married men of this class, and the remaining 
63 per cent married men in business life. Apparently women 
and men of higher mental training demand intellectual com- 
panionship in marriage, while women of less severe and ex- 
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tended training find companionship in men of tastes not 
obviously literary or scientific. 

TABLE XI-A AND B. 
Education and Occupations of the Husbands of Class A and Class B. 



* Education of Husbands of 



Occupation of Husbands of 



College or university. . . 
"West Point and Annapolis 

Normal school 

Public school 

High school 

Academy 

Private school 

Business college 

Business life 

Shop 

Self-educated 

No education 

None stated 



226 
3 
1 
11 
30 
7 
4 
6 
1 
1 
2 



161 

3 

2 

38 

34 

16 

12 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

31 



313 



Teacher 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Scientist (investigator, bot 
anist, chemist, astrono- 
mer, metallurgist) 

Clergyman 

Artist 

Engineer 

Architect 

Journalist 

Dentist 

Veterinarian 

Army and navy 

Business 

Merchant 

Importer 

Banker 

Manufacturer 

In trade 

Broker 

Railroading 

Superintendent 

Druggist 

Hotel keeper 

Clerks and salesmen. . . . 

Agriculturist 

Philanthropist 

Retired 

None stated 



80 
54 
31 



1 
24 

3 
10 

2 
11 

1 

1 

3 
25 
28 

2 
13 
12 

4 
4 
5 

1 

9 
1 
1 
3 



343 



37 
35 

27 



2 
15 

1 
12 

2 



10 
18 
10 
3 
1 
7 
2 
1 
29 
17 

1 
4 



313 



» The husbands are-not necessarily graduates but have attended the institutions named 
for a longer or shorter period. 

Table XII — A. In this table we see that the graduates of 
women's colleges married 15 per cent less college men than 
the coeducated women; i. e., the graduates of women's col- 
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leges have married a larger proportion of business men. Sub- 
dividing the 246 college-bred husbands into two classes, i. e., 
those who graduated from men's colleges, and those who were 
coeducated, we find that 84 per cent of the separately educa- 
ted men married women's-college graduates, while 75 per 
cent of the coeducated men married coeducated women. It 



TABLE XII-A. 

Education of 332 Husbands of Coeducated and Women's College Graduates 

(Class A). 





Number of Wives Graduated 
from 


Percentage of Wives Gradu- 
ated from 


Education of Husbands.* 


Coeducational 
Colleges. 


Women's 
Colleges. 


Coeducational 
Colleges. 


Women's 
Colleges. 




124 
22 

4 


122 
54 
6 


82.7 
14.7 
2.6 


64.0 




29.7 


Education not stated 


3.3 




150 


182 


100.0 


100 







* Husbands of women graduated from annexed or affiliated colleges are omitted. 

further appears that 90 per cent of the men who married 
coeducated women graduated at the same institution as their 
wives, and only 10 per cent from others. Although on the 
average 4.93 years elapsed between graduation and marriage, 
the acquaintance made in college seems to have determined 
the marriage of a large proportion of the coeducated women. 
Whether on this account the coeducated women have a better 
chance of marriage than the graduates of women's colleges, 
is an interesting point upon which we have no data. 

In the first two columns of Table XIII — A and B it 
appears that Class B has 12 per cent more women among 
those having the lowest income, and 10 per cent less among 
those having the highest income, than Class A. This is sur- 
prising when taken in connection with the fact that Class B, 
as shown by the occupation table (XI — A and B), is dis- 
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tinctly less independent and more domestic than Class A. 
It is a matter of current opinion that the "average" man is 
more attracted by the non-college woman, that is, the woman 
of distinctly domestic tastes and accomplishments. The 
" average " man is generally engaged in business, and his 
chance of securing an income above -15000 is likely to be far 
greater than that of the professional man. It was therefore 
to have been expected that the non-college women would 
have the larger average income. 

The standard of living of educated persons is very exacting 
in certain particulars, as, for instance, in the great amount 
of household service required, the more exquisite care of 
children, and the greater amount spent for their education. 
An income of less than $2000 per year for such persons 
means either partial service or none at all, and excessive 
economy in order to meet this standard. This throws a 
greater strain on the housewife. Of the two classes under 
observation, Class A has apparently borne this strain better 
than Class B, for Class B contains relatively a larger per- 
centage of delicate wives and children among those whose 
income is less than $2000. It may be surmised either that 
the college women have better health or that they economize 
their strength more wisely and live more simply. 

The last two columns of the table bring out a curious con- 
trast in income between the graduates of coeducational and 
of women's colleges. Nearly one-third of the coeducated 
women have incomes below $2000, while a little more than 
one-third of the graduates of women's colleges have incomes 
above $5000. It has already been noted in Table XII that 
the graduates of women's colleges married a larger proportion 
of business men, and the coeducated women a larger pro- 
portion of professional men. It is evident, therefore, that 
the higher average incomes of the women's college graduates 
is due to the fact that their husbands are largely engaged in 
business. The lower average income of the coeducated 
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women is, on the other hand, attributable to the fact of their 
having married a larger proportion of salaried professional 
men. From the strictly financial point of view, the graduates 
of women's colleges have married best, the coeducated women 
next, and the non-college women least successfully. 

Conclusions. 

In the absence of all statistics of classes in the popula- 
tion of the United States by education, the college man and 
woman have commonly been compared with the average per- 
son of the state or federal census. Such comparison is obvi- 
ously unjust. The attempt to eliminate for women every 
considerable factor of difference except education narrows 
the inquiry to two small selected classes, — married college 
women and their relatives and friends who have been edu- 
cated in other ways. No inferences have been drawn, there- 
fore, which have not seemed wholly warranted by a marked 
difference between the two classes. The most striking result 
has been a negative one, viz., that there is by no means the 
degree of difference between the two classes, in matters of 
health, marriage, and child-bearing capacity that has been 
looked for both by the friends and the enemies of the col- 
legiate education of women. A summary of the conclusions 
reached in the previous pages will show this more clearly. 

1. The marriage of college women was postponed two 
years as compared with that of the non-college women (26.3 
vs. 24.3 years). 

2. The age of marriage for both classes has been growing 
later in the last 30 years but varies only slightly from that 
of England (26.4), and Massac husetts (25.4). 

3. The college women have a high percentage of male 
children (55) as compared with non-college women (47.7). 

4. The non-college women have been married an average of 
two years longer than the college women, and have borne a 
slightly larger number of children ; but the college women 
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have borne the larger number of children per years of mar- 
ried life. 

5. There is practically no difference between the two classes 
in respect to misfortunes attendant upon pregnacy or mor- 
tality of children. 

6. The health of the children of both classes is about 
equally satisfactory, the percentage of delicate children be- 
ing slightly less and of robust children slightly more in the 
case of college mothers. 

7. There is no marked difference between the classes in 
respect to health before or after marriage. 

8. Before marriage more than one-half the college women 
were engaged in teaching and nearly three-fourths in some 
occupation outside their own homes ; less than one-fourth 
the non-college women were teaching and only slightly more 
than one-third were engaged in occupations outside their own 
homes. Obviously college training leads to a high degree of 
economic independence. 

9. Three-fourths of the college women married college 
men, while only one-half of the non-college women married 
college men. 

10. Sixty-five per cent of the college women, as compared 
with 37 per cent of non-college women, married professional 
men; 63 per cent of tire non-college women married business 
men. 

11. From the financial standpoint the college women mar- 
ried better than the non-college. 

Thus it appears that the college women, although marrying 
two years later than their sisters, cousins, and friends, have 
borne a slightly larger number of children per years of mar- 
ried life, and that there is practically no difference between 
them as regards the mortality of children, health before and 
after marriage, or accidents of pregnacy. These conclusions 
are nearly identical with those reached by Mrs. Sidgwick ten 
years ago concerning the English college women, as compared 
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with their non-college sisters. The most striking contrast 
between the two classes appears in the marked tendency of 
college women to earn their own living before marriage, to 
marry college-educated and professional men, and in the fact 
of their higher average income. Some of the most interest- 
ing minor results are the differences between the coeducated 
women and the graduates of women's colleges. Coeducated 
women married a larger proportion of college men and of 
coeducated men, while the graduates of women's colleges 
largely married men who were educated in 'men's colleges. 
The generally accepted opinion that coeducational colleges 
promote marriage is seen to have good foundation, while the 
supposed prejudice of separately educated men against coedu- 
cated women is illustrated as well. That the women's college 
graduates should have a higher average income than the 
coeducated women would follow from the difference in their' 
husbands' occupations, but that the college women as a class' 
should have married better financially than the non-college, 
was scarcely to have been anticipated. 

Certain other interesting facts which cannot be tabulated 
statistically are revealed by the answers to the schedules. 
The questions in regard to health of mothers and children 
bring out prominently the fact that marriage develops a sense 
of responsibility. Almost without exception the women 
speak of taking better care of themselves after marriage. 
There are several pronounced cases where teaching is respon- 
sible for the loss of health before and after marriage. The 
reasons for improvement in health after marriage are most 
interesting. The college women particularly speak enthusi- 
astically ; such phrases as : domestic life less wearing, happi- 
ness in companionship and sympathy, contentment, con- 
geniality, freedom from strain, less worry, more active life, 
better nourishment, greater regularity, child bearing, greater 
care of health — recur again and again in their replies. 
Apparently the college women, having been out in the world 
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to earn their own living, appreciate the happiness, serenity, 
and protection of home life. Class A, too, have much more 
to say about hygienic living after marriage in contrast to 
nervous strain and bad conditions of teaching especially 
before marriage. 

The reasons for decline in health are not given very fully, 
and may be condensed under such general heads as " overwork 
before marriage," "carelessness of health," "anxiety and 
strain after marriage," "overwork during pregnancy," "child 
bearing," "ignorance." 

The tenor of the replies would indicate that the college 
women have a greater sense of responsibility in marriage and 
motherhood ; that they lay more emphasis on hygienic knowl- 
edge ; and that they are personally more contented with the 
conditions of their married life. Since the non-college 
women filled out their blanks somewhat less fully, too much 
emphasis should not be placed on this contrast, but the con- 
trast is unmistakable. 

So far as these statistics show, the type of education is less 
responsible for the success or failure of women in domestic 
life than the subject matter of that education and the condi- 
tions under which it is pursued. The college-trained woman 
has apparently held her own in domestic life, as compared 
with women of her own class, in spite of the strain of college 
routine and the generally unhygienic conditions of living 
which formerly prevailed in colleges open to women. 



